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HUNGARY, AND THE LESSONS LEARNED 


REPORT FROM THE U. N., by Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen and Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard, Observer and 
Alternate Observer for the League of Women Voters at the United Nations. [Last in a series.}| 


An amazingly high percentage 
of people in the United States sup- 
port the United Nations—roughly 
80 percent. To them it is a sym- 
bol of the peace they all seek. 
But when trouble occurs, public 
confidence diminishes if the U. N. 
doesn’t bring about a quick solu- 
tion. And so the cry arose, “Why 
didn’t the United Nations DO 
something about Hungary?” 


The General Assembly of 80 
U. N. members did pass 11 resolu- 
tions, some of which condemned 
the U.S.S.R. government, asked 
for the withdrawal of U.S.S.R. 
troops from Hungary, and sought 
the admission of U.N. committees 
of inquiry into Hungary. 

When it became obvious that 
these resolutions were being ig- 
nored, the problem of what to do 
next posed difficulties. The United 
Nations is confronted with such a 
dilemma whenever its moral au- 
thority is not effective. It has no 





army, and it cannot force its rec- 
ommendations on any nation. 
However, if the U. N. members 
felt aggression had occurred, they 
could have recommended that 
individual countries join together 
under U. N. auspices to send 
troops to support the Hungarian 
freedom fighters against the Com- 
munists. No such recommenda- 
tion was made. 


The truth is that U. N. mem- 
bers were not willing’ to pay 
such a price to save Hungary. 
Some nations felt that outside 
intervention would mean the start 
of World War III. Others regarded 
the issue as a civil war which was 
none of their concern and outside 
the jurisdiction of the United Na- 
tions. So, rather than go to war, 
U. N. members showed sympathy 


for the Hungarians by such acts. 


as opening their doors to the ref- 
ugees and providing relief through 
the International Red Cross. 


- 


Mrs. Ruebhausen (r) and Mrs. Blanchard discuss U. N. problems with Sir Samuel 


Hoare of the United Kingdom Delegation. 








(Photo by Leo Rosenthal). 


Burmese delegate said; 


But even though Hungary is 
still Communist, the debates at 
the United Nations had an effect. 
As speaker after speaker rose to 
his feet to give evidence of Russian 
terrorism and brutality in Hun- 
gary, it became impressively clear 
that any Communist satellite 
wanting to make its own decisions 
would be ruthlessly suppressed. 

In the past, certain countries 
have reserved their hostility for 
the colonialism they knew rather 
than the communism they had not 
experienced. Now, for the first 
time, many of the so-called neutral 
nations of Asia and the Middle 
East realized that communism 
was the equivalent of tyranny. 
For the first time they began to 
shudder about what might happen 
to them if they cooperated too 
closely with the Russians. As the 
“Phere, 
but for the grace of God, go we.” 

WORLD OPINION MATTERS 

Such an important lesson would 
never have been learned if the 
delegates to the United Nations 
had all been sitting at home. The 
full story would not have reached 
them, and the cumulative effect of 
the shock felt by so many nations 
would have lost its impact. Conse- 
quently, the United Nations has 
performed a valuable purpose if it 
has alerted nations to the real 
menace of communism. 

During the period of the Hun- 
garian revolt one of the favorite 
questions from an audience was, 
“Well, if the Russians behave so 
badly, shouldn’t they be thrown 
out of the United Nations?” Most 
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delegates to the U. N. would an- 
swer with a firm “No.” In the 
first place, absence of the Rus- 
sians from the United Nations 
would not have solved the Hun- 
garian problem. In the second 
place, it was very sobering for the 
Russians to listen to the strong 
opinions expressed against their 
actions. Squirming with embar- 
rassment, they tried, in vain, to 
stop the debate on Hungary. 


Surely an outraged public opin- 
ion has more effect on _ the 
Russians if they hear it at the 
United Nations than if they are 
sitting in Moscow getting a 
watered-down or distorted version 
of what happened. 

Many diplomats are convinced 
that the exposure of the Russians 
to the rest of the world at the 
United Nations has actually had 
a moderating effect on their policy. 





GROWTH CREATES PROBLEMS 


Did you ever worry about the 
possible effect on your family of 
the birth of quadruplets? All the 
problems you can conjure up, and 
more too, hit the United Nations 
last year when the log jam on 
the admission of new members 
was broken. Since then, the mem- 
bership of the General Assembly 
has leapt from 60 to 80. All the 
applicants have been taken in 
except Outer Mongolia and the di- 
vided states of Korea and Vietnam. 

Most people accept the idea that 
the United Nations should repre- 
sent the voice of mankind. Wheth- 
er one agrees or disagrees with 
that idea, everyone agrees that the 
U.N. voice will now speak differ- 
ently because it has more volume 
and greater range. 


ADJUSTING TO SIZE 
One immediate result of the 
U.N. growth has been the sugges- 
tion for Charter amendments to 
increase the size of the Security 
Council and the Economic and So- 
cial Council so that they will be 
more representative of the larger 
group. In addition, other U.N. 

bodies would be expanded. 


Another result has been the re- 
quest that personnel from the new 
member countries be chosen to fill 
positions in the U.N. Secretariat— 
a thought which worries existing 
jobholders. 

There are also fears that meet- 
ings will get longer and more un- 
wieldy as the U.N. grows bigger. 

Adjustments to such growing 
pains can and will be made. 

The most significant change of 
all will be a shift in the voting 
strength of the various areas of 
the world. The new countries in- 
sist that they do not belong to 
any voting bloc, and national, re- 
ligious and economic interests 


often cut across geographical 
areas, but, in general, the follow- 
ing table shows the changes in 


voting strength. 
With 60 With 80 
Geographic Groups Members Members 


i eee 1 1 

ae 20 20 

Western Europe ... om 

Eastern Europe 
(Communist states in- 
cluding Yugoslavia) 





Middle East and Africa............ 12 17 
BBB ONG VAP TAS ..0.ccccscesscosese 7 12 
“Old”’ British 

Commonwealth _...... a a 


(Australia, Canada, New 

Zealand, Union of South 

Africa) 

Some of the implications of 
these shifts are: 


1) The Latin American group 
has lost power. In the smaller U.N. 
of 60 members the 20 Latin Amer- 
ican countries plus one could de- 
feat any measure requiring a two- 
thirds vote. 

2) Although the important Eu- 
ropean countries of Italy, Spain, 
Ireland, Portugual, Austria and 
Finland have been admitted, their 
interests are so diverse that their 
voting patterns may be dissimilar. 

3) At present, the four new 
Communist nations will echo the 
U.S.S.R. positions. 

4) The 10 new Asian and Af- 
rican countries will push for more 
anti-colonial resolutions and more 
action on, social, economic and ra- 
cial questions. Also, they fear ‘“‘sa- 
ber rattling” by the United States 
or Russia and will work to water 
down resolutions condemning ei- 
ther nation. 

There is no question but that the 
larger United Nations will be a bet- 
ter barometer of world opinion 
than before, but this does not 
make it easier for any of the great 
powers. 

Although the so-called “have- 
not” countries control a voting ma- 
jority in the United Nations where 
each country has one vote, they 


still do not have the power of the 
“have” countries. They must learn 
not to become a reckless and irre- 
sponsible majority, because if the 
weaker countries attempt to dom- 
inate the stronger ones, the big 
powers will then bypass or leave 
the United Nations. To encourage 
such a result would be cutting off 
the nose to spite the face because 
the smaller nations need the sup- 
port of the larger ones to achieve 
their goals. 








FOREIGN AID STATEMENT 


The national President of the 
League wrote the President’s Citi- 
zen Advisers on the Mutual Security 
Program (Benjamin F. Fairless, Co- 
ordinator) January 16 that: Econom- 
ic aid should serve both long- and 
short-range objectives; be consistent 
with other foreign policies (i. e., 
trade); the U. N. potential should 
be kept in mind in the aims and ad- 
ministration of aid. 

Copies of the statement are avail- 
able from the national office at 5c 
each. 











TO SUMMARIZE: 


Americans are known for their 
ability to rise to an emergency. In 
this spirit, hundreds of Leagues in 
46 states, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii responded to the sug- 
gestion of the national Board that 
for two months they concentrate 
on international affairs and the 
United Nations. 


FOCUS ON THE FUTURE was 
proposed as “an all-out campaign 
to arouse public interest in and 
discussion of the requirements for 
a sound U. S. foreign policy.” The 
project aroused the enthusiasm 
and ingenuity of League members 
everywhere. 

They took the initiative where 
no community project had started, 
joined forces with other groups if 
a project was already under way. 
In more than one community the 
joint effort sparked establishment 
of year-round U. N. Information 
Committees or World Affairs 
Councils. 

The momentum is such that 
meetings, speeches, study courses 
are still to come in some commu- 
nities. Distinguished speakers so 
far have included two Deputy As- 
sistant Secretaries of State... for- 
eign affairs editors of the United 
Press and the San Francisco 


Chronicle . . . nationally known 
foreign affairs analysts . . . former 
ambassadors Philip Jessup and 
Chester Bowles . . . network and 
top newspaper commentators... 
Ernest A. Gross, legal adviser to 
the Secretary General of the U. N. 
... yet to speak are United States 
Senators John Sherman Cooper 
and Hubert Humphrey. 

The University of Virginia is one 
of several colleges and universities 
which have arranged special short 
courses for adults . . . many pro- 
fessors have spoken, led discus- 
sions, participated in other ways. 

Communities in Massachusetts, 
Texas, Iowa, Illinois, heard “roving 
panels” discuss problems under- 
lying the Suez and Hungarian 
crises . . . in Missoula, Montana, 
three half-hour television pro- 
grams were arranged . . . Leagues 
and other groups in many commu- 
nities enlisted cooperation of news- 
papers, radio stations, libraries in 
making available more information 
on foreign affairs . . . many news- 
papers reprinted the series of Re- 
ports from the U. N. from THE 
NATIONAL VOTER. 

The Carrie Chapman Catt Me- 
morial Fund followed the sugges- 
tion of one League and sponsored 
a speaking tour for Louise Leonard 
Wright, foreign affairs expert and 
former member of the League’s 
national Board, to Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, Virginia. 

Many Leagues arranged show- 
ings of the year-end news roundup 
“Years of Crisis: 1956” on loan 
from CBS, and tapes of that net- 
work’s similar radio program were 
provided free to each state League 
through CCCMF. 

Editorial praise has included 
“Out of such appraisal of issues, 
not only League members but all 
whom they contact should profit. 
No one individual can lick the 
probiems which confront us global- 
ly, but enough collective effort 
may find the key.” 

That sums up the aim of the 
League in initiating FOCUS ON 
THE FUTURE. It was designed to 
be a short-term, intensive effort. 
The two months have come to an 
end; widespread and temperate 
public examination of the issues, 
and individual action—hopefully— 
have not. 

It was a job worth doing. 


\ 


THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


The President’s annual Eco- 
nomic Report reflected once again 
the Administration’s conviction 
that the course of. the nation’s 
economy is determined by govern- 
ment and private actions in a “‘co- 
operative effort.” The govern- 
ment’s main responsibility is to 
foster conditions in which private 
enterprise can expand its power to 
produce. The Report also stressed 
that “fiscal and monetary policies 
must be supported by appropriate 
private policies to assure both a 
high level of economic activity 
and a stable dollar.” 

“There are grounds for confi- 
dence that the nation’s over-all 
prosperity will be extended in the 
months ahead,” the President told 
Congress. However, there are, as 
always, “uncertainties and prob- 
lems.” 


UNCERTAINTIES AHEAD 


One important uncertainty is 
the international situation. An- 
other is the significant rise in 
prices during the last year, caused 
in large part, according to the Re- 
port, by an increase in wages 
greater than the increase in pro- 
ductivity of workers. A third is the 





VOTERCIPHER No. 5 

VOTERCIPHER is a cryptogram 
—writing in cipher. Every letter is 
part of a code that remains constant 
throughout the puzzle. Answer No. 5 
will be found in the next issue. 

ABC DECFACGA HCIFJC AK 

LECCMKH NG FI NICEA 

OCKOPC. 

—PKRNG M. SEFIMCNG 





Answer to Votercipher No. 4 
There must be, not a balance of 
power, but a community of power; 
not organized rivalries, but an or- 
ganized common peace. 
—Wocdrow Wilson 











variety of factors that affect new 
programs of capital investment by 
businesses. 


Margins of profit and total 
profits were reduced by rising costs 
in 1956 to the point where plans 
for capital investment were seri- 
ously affected. The final uncer- 
tainty listed was that of timing 
and balance posed by investment 
of savings and the increased spend- 


ing by local and state govern- 
ments. 

According to the Report, gov- 
ernment responsibility for main- 
taining a climate favorable to the 
growth of our competitive enter- 
prise system should: (1) encour- 
age the spirit of enterprise and 
protect the essential incentives to 
work, save and invest; (2) disci- 
pline its own expenditures and 
take in taxes no more from in- 
comes of individuals and businesses 
than is absolutely necessary; (3) 
curb “‘monopolistic tendencies” and 
promote competitive opportunities; 
(4) ease adjustments to advancing 
technology and changing consumer 
demands; (5) help maintain high 
levels of production and employ- 
ment, and contribute toward 
achieving an expanding and widely 
shared national income. 


TO AVOID INFLATION 

“The full burden of avoiding 
price inflation,” the Report says, 
“which is an ever-present hazard 
in an expanding economy operat- 
ing close to capacity, cannot be 
successfully carried by fiscal and 
monetary restraints alone.” Too 
much dependence on government 
checks might “impair the vitality 
of competitive enterprise.” 

The President stressed the re- 
sponsibility of business and labor 
leaders to reach agreement on 
wages and other labor. benefits 
“that are consistent with the pro- 
ductivity prospects and with the 
maintenance of a stable dollar.” 


THE ECONOMY IN 1956 
The nation’s output of goods 
and services (the Gross National 
Product—GNP) in 1956 reached 


. $412 billion, an increase of $21.5 


billion over 1955. About half of 
this increase represented a gain in 
physical output, and the remainder 
reflected “moderately” higher 
prices. 

Employment was up: for the 
year as a whole there was an in- 
crease of 1.8 million over 1955 in 
total civilian employment. Incomes 
rose for all major groups. 

The expansion in the GNP was 
attributed to heavy expenditures 
for new plant and equipment by 
business concerns, increases in for- 
eign trade and investment, a high 
rate of consumer expenditures and 





rising outlays by state and local 
governments. It was noted that 
there was a decrease in activity in 
some segments of the economy, 
notably in automobile production 
and home construction. Farm in- 
come improved late in the year. 
The value of farm land advanced, 
and agricultural exports increased. 

The demand for credit caused 
rises in interest rates. Costs of raw 
materials were high. 


Pressures on prices, costs and 
financial resources, the President 
said, call for continuation of poli- 
cies designed to counter inflation- 
ary forces. He cited the federal 
budget surplus and credit re 
straints imposed by the Federal 
Reserve system as application of 
these policies but said that these 
policies must be supported by ap- 
propriate private policies on in- 
creases in wages and prices. 





THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


The President submitted the big- 
gest peacetime budget in history to 
Congress January 16, projecting 
$71.8 billion in expenditures, a rec- 
ord $73.6 billion in receipts, and a 
surplus of $1.8 billion. This is being 
called a “precarious” balance by 
most commentators, and Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey’s hint 
to Congress that it can be cut “in 
a lot of places” has raised ques- 
tions about whether the budget 
has inflationary overtones. 


Recognizing that inflationary 
pressures exist, the President said 
that government must postpone 
“some meritorious proposals” and 
“hold to a minimum any increase 
in government personnel.” But. he 
said “the needs for schools, high- 
ways and homes are so urgent” 
that construction on these projects 
should go ahead. He also recom- 
mended 30 new reclamation, flood- 
control and other water projects. 


The foreign aid request is for 
$4.4 billion. Last year the Presi- 
dent asked Congress for $4.9 bil- 
lion and Congress granted $3.8 bil- 
lion. The $2 billion increase in 
Defense Department spending was 
attributed mainly to heavier cost 
of increasingly complex equip- 
ment. 

Estimates for major categories 
in spending in 1958 as compared 
with 1957 are (in billions): 

1957 1958 


fF 
oe 
o 
c 
wr 
> 
i) 
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Major national security...........0... 





ee EE Eee 2.4 
Veterans = 4.9 5.0 
Labor and welfare ... - 3.0 3.5 
Agriculture ageassensess . an 5.0 
Natural resources’ . 14 1.5 
Commerce and ho using e . o- 1.7 
General government > a2 1.5 
Interest oa arteieienesi > ee 7.4 
COMEINONCIOD  ancsscseccssecessesevesssicicrinconens ~~ 4 

TMS occ riven” $71.8" 


*Rounded to nearest “hundred million. 
Explaining these estimates, the 
President said: “By far the largest 
part . .. 63 percent, will be de- 
voted to maintaining and improv- 
ing our own defenses and to 
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strengthening the defenses and 
economies of other nations in the 
interest of collective security and 
world peace. Civil benefits account 
for 24 percent ... interest, 10 per- 
cent; all other... 3 percent.” 


The national security item in- 
cludes $38 billion for the armed 
forces. Of the $4.4 billion for for- 
eign aid (Mutual Security), $2.6 
billion would be spent for military 
assistance and $1.8 billion for eco- 
nomic, technical and other assist- 
ance. 


The “civil benefits” category, 
$16.9 billion, includes increased 
funds for farm aid, conservation 
and development of natural re- 
sources, public health, and aid to 
states for school construction and 
other educational benefits. This 
figure is $400 million more than 
was requested last year and would 
have been $1 billion over 1957 ex- 
cept that the President counts on 
enactment of higher postal rates 
to wipe out the Post Office deficit 
of $600 million. 


Estimates of budget receipts, the 
President said, are based on the 
assumption that the present high 
level of business activity with in- 
creasing national income will con- 
tinue and that present tax rates— 
individual, corporate and excise— 
will not be changed. He recom- 
mended, however, ‘‘some relief in 
the tax burden affecting small busi- 
ness,” saying that this would give 
help with a minimum loss of 
revenue. 


Estimates of budget receipts for 
1958, as compared with actual re- 
ceipts for 1956 and estimates for 
1957 (fiscal 1957 does not end until 
June 30) are (in billions): 


1956 1957 1958 
Actual Soy Est. 








Individual income taxes....... $35.3 8.5 $41.0 
Corporation income taxes..... 21.3 21.4 22.0 
aa 10.0 9.2 8.9 
RE III a, cncoisssserscsescnssnsccens 2.2 2.5 2.6 
Miscellaneous receipts seta 3.0 3.0 3.3 
Refund of receipts (—).......... —3.7 —3.9 —4.2 

Total $68.1 $70.6 $73.6 
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